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THE ART AMATEUR 




Ps TQotf jBooh. 

Leonato.— Are these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
Don John, — Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 

— Much Ado About Nothing. 

UNKACSY'S " Christ Be- 
fore Pilate" has been seen 
by several thousand per- 
sons. Pulpit and press 
have been used to 
" boom" it as " a great re- 
ligious picture," but have 
not responded as heartily 
as the agent of the artist 
might have hoped, con- 
sidering his efforts to gain 
their co-operation. The 
more critical portion of 
the newspaper press, led 
by The New York Sun, has firmly and decorously shown 
that it will not allow the public to be imposed on so far 
as it may be able to prevent it. " Christ Before Pilate" is 
a" tour de force," an imposing picture, if you will — full of 
strong character-painting, spirited brush-work, and clever 
technic generally ; but a religious picture, or a great pict- 
ure — barring its size — it is not. That the perspective is not 
faultless, or that there is more careless drawing than one 
would expect to 'discover in so pretentious a work, is noth- 
ing. No doubt, academically considered, Giotto's " Virgin 
and Child," in whose honor a whole city turned out " en 
masse," would look like poor work compared with it. 
The vital point in the matter is that Munkacsy's picture, 
after almost taking away your breath, as it does, by its 
reality, enhanced by clever theatrical lighting, gradually 
ceases to impress you and wholly fails to move you. 
You may go away and, perhaps, never think of it again. 



THREE years ago I heard Bach's grandly pathetic 
music of the " Passion," as it was given in New York by 
Damrosch, at the Academy of Music. I do not think I 
can ever forget it, so strong was the impression it made 
on me. It was the same pathetic story as of old, con- 
veyed without words or appeal to the eye ; but in the 
language of a master, of one inspired. No one who has 
heard it, as it was given that night, could fail to take it 
home with him. But what can you take away with you 
of this picture by Munkacsy, who tells the same story with 
all the aids that the graphic arts can supplement with 
theatrical effect. The central figure, in" a white robe, 
stands before his powerful accusers. The wolves are 
asking judgment against the lamb. The accused is calm 
and dignified and awakens your sympathy ; but it is by 
the contrast of his quiet demeanor as opposed to the 
brutal and inflamed mob howling for his blood. His 
calmness, however, is the scornful silence of a religious 
enthusiast, not the pitying sadness of a rejected Sav- 
iour. " You feel sorry for the poor man, as you might be 
for a persecuted member of a Salvation Army ; but 
you will not go home and think about Him, and dream 
about Him and sorrow for Him, as you might for the 
Christ of Correggio or the Christ in Bach's music. 

* 
THE talk that Munkacsy's " Christ Before Pilate" is 
wanted for exhibition in Europe, and is brought to this 
country at a great sacrifice because of the painter's love 
of America, is the thinnest kind of humbug. The pict- 
ure is not owned by the artist, but by the dealer, Sedel- 
meyer, who, having got about all that is to be made out 
of it by showing it in Europe, and knowing that we like 
"big things," has brought it to the United States with 
the confident expectation of selling it. Mr. Sedelmeyer 
has paid the duty on the picture, and when the exhibition 
tour is over will, doubtless, be prepared to " talk business/' 

* * 

* 

Since New York was introduced to the etched work 
of Seymour-Haden, during the latter's visit to this coun- 
try about three years ago, several special exhibitions of 
the kind have been held in this city. Mr. Keppell got 
together last year a remarkable collection of the etched 
work of the dead Meryon ; and numerous prints of Whist- 
ler's, with all the sensational yellow draperies and sur- 
roundings, were shown at Wunderlich's rooms, which 
were to have been graced by the presence of the eccen- 
tric artist himself, but, to use his own phrase, it was 
necessary to " disappoint a continent." At the present 
time there are two interesting special exhibitions, one at 



Wunderlich's of the works of Stephen Parrish, of Phila- 
delphia, and that at Knoedler's of those of Mr. Rajon, 
the famous French etcher. Mr. Parrish's exhibition is par- 
ticularly interesting as being not only of original, vigorous 
work by an American, but work almost wholly of Am- 
erican subjects. His genre is landscape. When he 
attempts figures, even as accessories, he makes a bad 
hand at it — witness the childish drawing of the woman 
in the boat in his " Morning of the Carnival." Mr. Rajon 
etches nothing but the figure, and what wonderful versa- 
tility he shows at it ! He is generally known only as a 
reproductive etcher, but such original work as he has at 
Knoedler's indicates that he might easily make a reputa- 
tion as a " peintre-gravure" if he chose to do so. His 
original plates of " Holly Stephens" and * ( Ninette" are 
good, but the clever handling of the admirable crayon 
portraits of Whistler and "Mile, D ," and the ex- 
quisite " Mile. Tescher," with its " evening light effect," 
suggest great artistic possibilities with the needle. It is 
well to have seen this original work of Mr. Rajon ; for 
such highly finished plates as " Darwin" and " Cardinal 
Newman," brilliant as they are, show little spontaneity. 
Compare the first state of the Darwin with the second 
state and see how largely the burnisher is called into 
play ; and the same mechanical influence is conspicuous 
even in the " Mrs. Rose," a most delicately etched plate, 
which could hardly have needed the burnisher if the 
needle had been used with more spirit in the first state. 



THE Fairmount Park Art Association is, I hear, 
expending some money very wisely in Paris. The asso- 
ciation has treated with M. Auguste Cain for the bronze 
of the group representing a *' Lioness Bringing a Boar 
to Her Cubs," which figured in plaster at the Salon of 
1886, and also with M. Barrias for a bronze replica of 
his magnificent marble group, " The First Funeral," now 
in the Hotel de Ville, at Paris. These two bronzes are 
to be placed in Fairmount Park. 

* * 

The dedication of the statue of " Liberty" passed off 
uneventfully, and I think there must be a general feeling 
of relief that the newspapers will stop talking about the 
subject for a while. It seemed at one time as if no 
official representative of the French Government would be 
present, so many persons nominated for the honor, in 
turn declined to cross the Atlantic. But the matter was 
arranged satisfactorily at last; although there was some 
grumbling because no French man-of-war was present 
at the ceremony. Mr. Chauncey M. Depew was the ora- 
tor of the day. There was the inevitable interchange of 
sentiments, more or less sincere, expressing the great 
love which the American and the French nations have for 
each other, and the Bartholdi statue was triumphantly 
pointed to as incontrovertible evidence of the exist- 
ence of that feeling. In point of fact, there was never 
a less spontaneous gift than that of the funds which 
by various devices, were squeezed out of the French con- 
tributors to defray the cost of the statue, unless, indeed, it 
was that of the American people, whose niggardly re- 
sponse to the call for funds to build the pedestal would in 
all probability have resulted in failure but for the energetic 
action of the editor of The New York World. 

* * 

However, the statue at last stands firmly on its pedes- 
tal, and a very good pedestal it is — a lasting monument to 
the artistic talent of Mr. Richard M. Hunt, its designer. 
The structure holds well together, tapering up agreeably, 
its architectural character allowing a fair appreciation of 
the noble proportions of the statue. The site is excellent, 
and the encircling wall of the old fort, with the green 
sward outside, sloping to the water's edge, makes an ad- 
mirable finish, while the plateau inside, when finished, 
will help to give one, at a distance, a fair impression of 
the relative height of the spectators and the Colossus 
towering above them. The best view of the statue is a 
little to the left of the front of it. The pose suggests 
that of Jules Lefebvre's nude picture of " Truth," particu- 
larly in the throwing back of the left leg, which seems to 
me to be a mistake. The left leg one would think would 
naturally be thrown forward, to support the weight of 
the body. That position, too, would give at the knee an 
additional and agreeable break in the noble, but somewhat 
too severe, lines of the isosceles triangle which may be 
said to inclose the composition. 

# 

American pride is destined to receive a terrible 
shock when the news goes forth through the length 



and breadth of this great land that the Bartholdi Statue 
of Liberty, after all, is not the biggest thing of the kind 
in creation. Some " snooping'' Britisher has written to 
The London Daily News about a statue of Buddha cut 
out of the solid rock, at a locality known as Bamian, on 
the principal road between Cabul and Balkh, which he 
declares is seventy feet higher than our Colossus on 
Bed low's Island. Captain Talbot, a British officer, has 
actually measured, it by the aid of a theodolite; so, 
unfortunately, there is no mistake about it. But that is 
not all ; at this same Bamian, we are told, there is 
actually another figure of Buddha, one hundred and 
twenty feet high, and that is about twenty feet higher 
than our beloved statue. It is a good thing these 
humiliating facts did not come out before the money 
was subscribed for our " Liberty's" pedestal. I vent- 
ure to say that the editor of The New York World 
would never have collected that $100,000, had they 
been known at the time of his appeal for funds. It is, 
indeed, a day of triumph for England. She has wasted 
millions of treasure and thousands of lives in her ex- 
peditions to Afghanistan. But now all the world will 
know that she will feel these sacrifices have not been in 
vain ; for, by her impertinent discoveries she has work- 
ed our national humiliation. 

There are some charmingly executed Christmas and 
New Year cards among the box of samples I have received 
from L. Prang & Co. ; but none show particular orig- 
inality in design, except, perhaps, the one called " The 
Wings of Love," representing, in a medallion framed 
with angel's wings, a little child looking over the shoulder 
of its sweet young mother, whose back, though turned 
toward us, suggests a figure full of supple grace. 

* 

The Democracy of Art, the interesting collec- 
tion of essays which have lately appeared, by Colonel 
J. Edwards Clarke, head of the Bureau of Education, 
seems to be one of the few publications issued by 
the government press destined for general circulation. 
Some of the papers have already been translated into his 
own tongue by a member of the Japanese Legation, for 
the use of his Government; others have been quoted 
by a British parliamentary commission, and English and 
Scotch newspapers of high standing have devoted much 
space to reviewing the book. A new edition will soon 
be issued. Colonel Clarke is an earnest advocate of 
more general art education in this country, and the 
success of his book means more success to the cause. 
* * 

Mr. Hayashi, an art expert of reputation both here 
and in his own country, is showing at Herter Brothers' 
warerooms an exceedingly interesting little collection 
of Kakemonos — paintings by Japanese " old masters." 
Outside of Japan itself there is little if any knowledge of 
the old pictorial art of that country, and we all ought to- 
be grateful to Mr. Hayashi for giving us our first glimpse 
of it. The most ancient, and in other respects the most 
remarkable, picture in the collection is an authentic ex- 
ample by Kanaoka, who flourished in the ninth century, 
representing Dzijo, the god of Beneficence. Mellowed 
by time, the painting has the tone of an old tapestry. In 
the naivete of its conception it recalls some early Byzan- 
tine pictures, but in its beauty of execution it surpasses 
anything of the kind. It is painted on silk in water- 
colors, which, for their body, might be gouache. The 
work of the celebrated Buddhist priest, Meicho, is shown 
in two portraits, as notable for their strength of expres- 
sion as for the richness of their color. But full appre- 
ciation of such unconventional painting can only come 
by study ; the style and the sentiment are too un- 
familiar to win our sympathies at once. The spirited 
work of Mokkei, who flourished in the thirteenth century, 
is different. It is as charming in sentiment, as clever 
in its simple execution, as it is possible to conceive. The 
two pictures of "Geese Among the Reeds," done with 
ink on paper, with a few dashes of the brush, are master- 
pieces of impression, as infinitely superior to the attempts 
of the French " Impressionists " as the heavens are 
higher than the earth. 

* 

The Dutch and Flemish paintings, by old masters, 
brought to this country by Mr. Sedelmeyer, have 
been placed on exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. Taken as a whole, it cannot be said that they 
are superior to similar pictures already owned by the 
museum. Some figure in the catalogue as coming from 
noted European collections, but they are frequently 
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weeded-out examples of the masters to whom they are 
credited. Without paying special regard to the names 
of the painters to whom they are attributed, they are, for 
the most part, interesting, and well worthy of study. Mr. 
Henry G. Marquand lends a " Forest Scene," by Ruys- 
dael, an admirable example of Hoogstraeten, a pupil of 
Rembrandt (" Portrait of the Artist and his Wife ;" 
a Gaspar Netchar, " La Partie de Piquet") quite in the 
6tyle of Terburg, his master, and an excellent example 
of the younger Van Eyck (" The Virgin and the Infant 
Christ"). 

*** 

An unlooked-for present to the Metropolitan Museum 
comes from Mr. Morris K. Jesup. The enterprising 
Mr. Sedelmeyer took him to the studio of his son-in- 
law, V. Brozik, a Bohemian painter, whose works, in the 
manner of Munkacsy, are well known in this country, 
and showed him the enormous canvas "Christopher 
Columbus at the Court of Ferdinand and Isabella." It 
was brought to New York with the hope that the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art would buy it. The trustees 
told Mr. Sedelmeyer, naturally enough, that they had 
no money to spend on such a purchase ; so Mr. Jesup 
buys it and presents it to the museum. It is a showy 
picture, and makes a good decoration. It is nearly as 
large as Munkacsy *s " Christ Before Pilate." 

* . * 
* 

Through the efforts of Mr. Henry G. Marquand, 
who has revived the somewhat dangerous fashion in this 
country "of collecting " old masters," a very important 
concession has been made by the Treasury Department 
as to the construction of the term " antiquities " as ap- 
plied to the date of production of foreign works of art. 
All pictures painted before the year 1700 are henceforth 
to be regarded as antiquities. Such is the decision of 
Assistant-Secretary Fairchild. Could anything be more 
disingenuous ? Everybody knows that the amendment 
to the tariff laws allowing " antiquities " to come in 
free of duty, was due wholly to the energy of Mr. G. L. 
Feuardent and Mr. Henry De Morgan, dealers in actual 
antiquities, who justly urged that such objects as ancient 
coins, Etruscan vases and old Gallic arms, which they 
dealt in, could not be regarded seriously as in competi- 
. tion with any works of art of modern production, .and 
that view prevailed in the National Legislature. Now 
for the Treasuiy to pretend that it was the intent of 
Congress to include under the head of 4< antiquities " 
pictures painted up to the close of the seventeenth 
century is to the last degree disingenuous. It is sim- 
ply preposterous, and it is proper to say so frankly. 
However much one may rejoice, as a friend of art, in 
the fact itself, that Mr. Marquand has been allowed, 
to bring in his "old masters " free of duty, it is impossi- 
ble to approve of the legal juggling by which this per- 
mission has been obtained. When a Government official, 
high in authority, is thus led by his own notion of fair- 
ness to disregard the manifest intent of the law, it is 
very evident that the law is a disgrace to our statute- 
books, and-the sooner it is repealed the better. 

* * 
* 

President Cleveland, in his annual message, de- 
votes a sentence to the odious tariff on foreign works of 
art. He does seem to understand exactly what there is 
wrong about the duty ; but, as evidently he is inclined 
to be friendly to the cause of Art, one must not be too 
severe with him for his failure to grasp the merits of the 
question more intelligently. 

* * 
* 

There is a faint ray of hope for the future in the 
announcement that sculptors of acknowledged ability 
have been commissioned to execute at least two of the 
busts of Vice-Presidents of the United States to be 
placed in the niches of the north wall of the Senate 
Chamber. Augustus St. Gaudens is to be entrusted with 
that of the late Chester A. Arthur, and J. Q. A. Ward, 
with that of Vice-President Wheeler. Each sculptor is 
to receive $800 for his services. 

* * 
* 

It is, perhaps, " en revanche," that we are to have in 
New York a little more bad sculpture in the Central 
Park. The bust of Washington Irving, by a very in- 
ferior German artist, presented by Dr. Richard B. Weiner, 
is to have a place there after all. In the opinion of 
President Huntingdon, of the National Academy of De- 
sign, who is far from being a captious critic, it should 
not be accepted by the Park Commissioners ; but Presi- 
dent John Taylor Johnston, of our Metropolitan Museum 



of Art, throws his influence on the opposite side. While 
failing to approve of it " as a work of art," he thinks it 
" worthy of a position in the Park." Perhaps he is right. 
Anything is good enough for the company of the Burns 
statue and most of its compeers. 



Mr. Theodore Child says that M. Durand-Ruel 
made $40,000 by his " impressionist venture " in New 
York last season. It would be interesting to know how 
much the United States Treasury received from that en- 
terprising gentleman and the American Art Association. 



The doings of the enterprising Messrs. Kirby & 
Sutton continue to attract attention at the business end 
of the New York art world. Just now, there is a good 
deal of speculation as to the meaning of their action in 
dissolving the American Art Association and re-organiz- 
ing it as the American Association for the Promotion of 
Art. Their own explanation of the matter is interesting. 
Under their first charter — when apparently they really 
meant to confine themselves to dealings in paintings by 
American artists — they got authority to collect commis- 
sions from the latter on the sale of their pictures. When 
they became importers of pictures the collecting of com- 
missions on sales meant something more serious ; for it 
threatened to bring them in conflict with the United 
States authorities. It is to remove such a misunder- 
standing of their intentions, they inform me, that they 
have reorganized, and, it being easier, they say, to get a 
new charter than amend an old one, they prefer to take 
the new philanthropic name, which they say honestly 
states their intentions. They declare that they will not 
attempt to sell any foreign pictures which will be ex- 
hibited under the auspices of the Association. Bonds 
will be given to the Treasury for the due return at the 
end of six months of all paintings which they may import, 
as the law provides, and the pictures will be strictly and 

solely for exhibition. 

* * 
* 

Messrs. Sutton & Kirby say that they are not 
mere picture-dealers ; that they import pictures only for 
exhibition and they want the public to see them as much 
as possible ; while dealers like Schaus, Knoedler and 
Avery do not show their best things to the public, for fear 
of making them " common" and hurting t their sale. 
Schaus, for instance, does not put his " Rembrandt" on 
exhibition until he has shown it privately to every person 
in the least likely to buy it. It is undoubtedly true that 
some of the best pictures brought to this country go di- 
rectly into private collections without being shown to any 
one but the buyers. But the dealers are under no obli- 
gations to exhibit ; they buy and sell pictures as a busi- 
ness and make no pretensions to " educating the public." 

* * 

It seems, however, that Messrs. Sutton & Kirby are 
not above resorting to the same " private-view " dodge 
that they condemn in mere dealers. Recently they sent 
out the following invitation to certain gentlemen known 
as picture-buyers : 

Dear Sir: You are respectfully invited to visit our 
galleries and inspect an important collection of modern paintings, 
selected during the past summer by M. Durand-Ruel, of Paris, and 
sent to this country for exhibition and private sale. The collection 
is of a general character, not limited to works of the " Impres- 
sionist," although many of the latter artists are represented by 
able examples. 

The collection will be on exhibition two weeks, but will not be 
open to the public, the paintings being shown only to those hold- 
ing notes of invitation. 

Very truly, 

American Art Association, 

Nov. 19, 1886. for M. Durand-Ruel. 

* * 
* 

It appears that Mr. William Schaus, the New York 
picture-dealer, has at last succeeded in obtaining the dec- 
oration of the Legion of Honor. As he is a foreigner, 
the announcement of his glory did not appear in the 
Journal Officiel; otherwise some chauvinist journals 
might have protested against the conferment of the 
red ribbon on a gentleman who is by birth a Prussian, 
whose daughters are married to Prussians, and one of 
whose son-in-laws took part in the siege of Paris in the 
Prussian ranks in 187 1. 

* 

For picture or other art exhibitions of moderate ex- 
tent, one of the best galleries in New York will proba- 
bly be that projected by Mr. Yandell, as an extension 



to his store at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Nine- 
teenth Street. There will be entrances on both 
thoroughfares. The gallery, which is to be built -from 
plans by McKim, Mead & White, will be nearly one 
hundred feet deep. It will be on the ground floor and 
lighted from the top. Mr. L. A. Lanthier, the art 
dealer, thinks of building an art gallery extension on 
the ground floor of the spacious premises in East 
Sixteenth Street, which he has lately taken. 

* * 
* 

The Academy and The World, London publica- 
tions of reputation, have, in turn, announced the in- 
tention of Mr. Henry Blackburn to hold in New York 
this winter, " in connection with the American Art 
Association" an exhibition of water-color drawings by 
English artists, and the item has been duly quoted by 
The Art Amateur and other American journals. The 
American * Art Association . (Messrs. Kirby & Sutton) 
assure me that they have had no such understanding 
with Mr. Blackburn, but, on the contrary^ have steadily 
declined to make any arrangements with him. Evident- 
ly, one must receive this gentleman's statements with 
much reserve. Montezuma. 
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This collection of paintings contains the "Jesus of 
Nazareth," by Marshall, a notable picture that has 
already been made familiar by the * criticism, it has 
awakened, and there are a number of other pictures 
worthy of praise in greater or less degree. 

Of the landscapes, we notice that about half are dis- 
tinctly American subjects, according to their titles. There 
are others that may be and may not be, as far as either 
the title or anything else would show, for they represent 
scenes that no man, except the painter, could tell where 
in the world they might be. "Twilight" or "Autumn" 
tells nothing. A tree against a fading sky, or red leaves 
in a diaper pattern on yellow sod may be only a fancy 
born of a hazy memory. The~ artist, having nothing to 
tell, tells what he does not know, and, as a result, nobody 
knows. " Landscape with sheep" may mean " pastures 
beside still waters," or a lot in Orange County, and the 
sheep may be Southdowns or Cotswolds. The title is 
silent, and yet it may make no difference if there be such 
charm in the picture that we linger over it with pleasure 
and want it for our home walls. The point just now is 
that so many of these landscapes do honestly represent 
our own land, on the presumption that the people who 
come to see will stay to buy. Comparing the American 
and foreign landscapes, the native scenes are in point of 
interest and in point of artistic teaching (for pictures 
should teach as well as please) just as valuable as the 
foreign scenes. As pictures in which the artists saw 
something of beauty and poetry an outlook over the Hack- 
ensack meadows, which we may see any day, is better 
than any scrap of France we may never see. A picture 
that makes us recognize the beauty of vast, sombre mead- 
ows between the Jersey Heights and the Orange Moun- 
tains has a mission, and is worth more to the country 
(the artistic side being equal) than any view of Dutch 
Polders. It is for this reason, if for no other, that it is a 
matter of interest to see so many pictures distinctly Am- 
erican in subject. The foreign scenes represented are 
many of them good, many merely stereotyped, and many 
are only old songs sung by new voices. 

As an illustration of the wish to picture our own coun- 
try it may be noticed that there are three Western 
scenes. George De Forest Brush has two bits of Indian 
hunting life, and De Cost Smith, in his dramatic group 
entitled " Sioux Scouts Watching a Wagon Train," has 
caught the unlovely aspects of the modern Indian in all 
his dirty glory. The two figures are realistic enough to 
make the spectator hope the wagon men have an eye on 
the ragged rascals on the hilltop. The sense of loneliness, 
bright sunshine, sage-bush waste and savagery in this 
picture is excellent. 

Taking two pictures of large size that stand close to- 
gether in the first room, we may compare Henry P. 
Smith's " Afternoon at Brienz, Switzerland" and Edward 
Gay's " The Salt Marshes — Pelham Bay;' New York." 
Both are good, faithful in story and equally pleasing as 
pictures. Both are almost photographic in detail. In the 
one, snow-clad mountains and the conventional red-roof- 
ed town. In the other, wide meadows with a creek and 
oyster floats. Everybody knows Pelham Bay. It's right 
by the door of every-day New York. The one picture 
is good enough for some rich man's gallery. He might 



